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Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 
Furnished in eight point style with 
strap. Gives an official distinctive 
appearance. Available in navy blue 
from stock and all other colors on 
request. All sizes. 


Graubard’s Equipment is nationally 
known as the school safety patrol equip- 
ment “That Promotes Safety”. It does 
this by fulfilling both of the conditions 
essential to a really effective Safety 


Patrol. 


First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense 
of responsibility and a pride in doing his job well. 


Overseas Caps No. 80 

Inexpensive Caps that will lend 
dignity and uniformity to your 
patrol. Made of top quality Gab- 
ardine, with leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrasting color 


Braid. All sizes. 


\> 
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Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recog- 
nized by school children and motorists alike, 
assuring their respect and cooperation. 


Take the time to check your safety patrol 
today! Look over the many “standard” 
Safety Patrol Equipment items listed be- 
low and be sure your patrol members are 
properly uniformed and ready to perform 
the vital task of protecting your children, 


in all kinds of weather! 


_--- SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT ___. 


) 

‘ 

) Belts 

} Caps, Helmets 
, Badges 

, Arm Brassards 
? Emblems 

) Corporal Digbys 
) Trafficones 


CHECK LIST 


‘ 
Raincoats } 
Capes ) 
Caution Flags } 
Merit Awards ? 
Boots & Overshoes 
School Warning Signs { 
Traffic Control Signs } 
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¢ WRITE for our complete catalog 


© SAMPLES submitted upon request 
without obligation 
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White Plastic Helmet No. 101 

Plastic helmet furnished in solid 
white also available in yellow and 
red, including chin strap and ad- 
justable head band to fit all sizes. 


236 HIGH STREET 
JERSEY 
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You're Not to Blame, But— 


teachers have special problems 


preci 
these days. 

Not only is formal science becoming more 
and more frequent in the junior high school, 
but the quality and comprehensiveness of the 
subject have increased as well. What used to 
be freshman and sophomore level science is now 
being taught in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
vrades. This trend naturally brings the experi- 
ments, apparatus and chemicals into the inquisi- 
tive, eager hands of junior high students. 

Only too often, one science experiment will 
produce ideas in young minds which lead to 
other experiments. The widespread sale of 
chemistry sets fosters more and more home ex- 
perimentation. Here’s when the science teach- 
er’s headaches might begin. The teacher prob- 


Eldon Scriven is supervising teacher, Junior High science- 
math, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Ill. 
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ably won't be held directly responsible for home 
injuries or science accidents. But in view of 
the classroom ideas taught and stimulated, a 
conscientious science teacher needs to provide 
experiences Ww hich will develop a respect for 
safe science practices and will help his students 
be aware of possible dangers. 

Factors other than increased science teaching 
are affecting the problem. More science is be- 
ing printed in magazines and newspapers. Tele- 
vision programs show science experiments. Chil- 
dren’s books on science are appearing in large 
numbers and suggest demonstrations to be done 
at home. All too often parents are unaware of 
the dangers or perhaps unaware of what thei 
child is doing. Since the purchase of many of 
these things are stimulated by school science 
programs, it would seem that the school is re- 
sponsible for developing safety rules which will 
carry over into science activities outside the 


classroom. 
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by Eldon G. Scriven 


cience 
eries 


If you're a junior high science teacher, you'll be 


exposing students to an exciting new area. And your 


stimulation may lead them to try a few experiments on their own at home. 


Such curiosity can be disastrous unless they have the proper background. 


The excitement of the chase often results in 
loss of the game. So does the excitement of an 
activity lessen alertness and responsibility. A 
person must be alert and responsible in order 
to conduct the activities safely. If knowledge is 
necessary he must possess it; if familiarity of the 
activity is essential, have it; if skill is needed, 
use it. If these things aren’t part of the indi- 
vidual’s qualities, then this activity should not 
be engaged in until these things are acquired. 


In a science laboratory with its many pieces 
of equipment, chemicals, demonstrations, ex- 
periments and student activities, safety rules 
and concepts cannot be taught generally at one 
time in a single unit. As the work unfolds, 
safety planning and teaching must keep pace 
with the changing activity. Materials which 
are used throughout the year may be an excep- 
tion. Certain chemicals, for example, are used 
repeatedly. Acids would fall into this category. 
Glassware would be another. Fire, electricity 
and heat are others. A respect for these items 
must be learned early and with this respect 
should come rules for safe handling and use. 


A junior high student probably has never 
used acids before, or Bunsen burners, or pushed 
glass tubing through rubber stoppers. The 
dangers of miss-handling are great. When I was 
a chemistry student, I saw a classmate break 
a glass tube while pushing it through a rubber 
stopper and it went into the student’s hand. 
In another instance, boiling acid in a test tube 
sprayed over a student’s clothes and ruined 
them. Safety teaching could have prevented 
these accidents. 


The following rules cover items frequently 
used in a junior high science laboratory and 
should be taught early. Demonstration by the 
teacher should be done first, then repeated by 
the students. 
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When using fire, always: 
Be sure a teacher is present. 
Work on a surface which will not burn, 
such as asbestos or a metal tray. 
Use safety matches. Strike the match away 
from you and before turning on the gas of 
the burner. Blow the match out and dip in 
water before throwing away. 
Keep combustible material away from flame. 
This includes paper, clothing such as neck- 
ties, loose jackets, and hair. 
Have a fire extinguisher which every stu- 
dent knows how to use. If not possible, 
have a pan of water ready in case a fire 
should start. 
Be sure the Bunsen burner is regulated 
properly before lighting. Instruction in the 
correct use of a Bunsen burner should be 
given. 


When using dangerous chemicals: 

1. Be sure a teacher is present. 

2. Be sure there is plenty of room to work. 
Make sure other students are alert to your 
activity and a safe distance away. Students 
should NEVER crowd behind the demon- 
strator or look over his shoulders. 
Know what to expect from their use. An 
unexpected reaction may result, throwing 
them on the demonstrator or bystanders. 
Look at the labels before using. 
you have the right chemical. 


Be sure 


When using acids, always 

1. Wear protective aprons or old clothing 
which cannot be ruined by acid holes. 
Keep the acid container in a safe place 
where it cannot tip over or be hit accidently. 
Remove the stopper from the container 
carefully and hold it between the knuckles 
of the hand or place it upside down in a 


place where nothing will touch it. turn page 
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Pour the acid into a container held over a 
sink or large pan. 

Refrain from smelling the acid directly since 
some acids vaporize readily and can_ be 
dangerous when inhaled. 

Be near a faucet or large supply of water 
so that any acid which may get onto your 
skin can be quickly washed off. 


When using glassware, always 


l. 


which are potentially dangerous. 


Handle each piece gently. Some glassware 
used in science is very fragile and can break 
with little pressure, 

Be sure the glassware is clean. Residue from 
previous use may be drops of acid or other 
dangerous and poisonous chemicals. 

Hold test tubes away from you. 

The 
pointed toward a person. Test tubes having 
small diameters will often spew forth ma- 
terials as a result of boiling, combustion or 
other chemical change. 


mouths of test tubes should never be 


Look at the materials glassware may con- 
through the sides of the 
Never look into the open top. 


tain container. 
Use a dust pan and brush to pick up broken 
vlassware. Never handle with bare hands. 
Use wet paper toweling to gather up fine 
splinters of glass. 
lhrow broken glass into special containers 
never into wastebaskets. 
with 
other substances before putting into a rub- 
ber stopper. Turn the tubing back and 
forth as you force it into the stopper. This 
will prevent snapping of the glass. Wrap- 
ping the tube with cloth or paper lessens 
danger. 


Lubricate the glass tubing water o1 


. Wrap glassware in paper or cloth when using 
it to generate gases or when breaking it to 
release the results of certain experiments. 
This will prevent flying glass which could 
injure someone. 

At various times, other materials will be used 


Respect for 


these dangers must be developed among the 


students. 


With this respect must come safety 


rules which are demonstrated, taught and re- 
taught when used again: 


When tasting anything, you should always 
1. 


Know what you are tasting and any haz- 
ardous properties. If there are dangerous 


properties, don’t taste it. 


Watch your aim when heating chemicals. Teach students 
to point test tube away from themselves and observers. 


If you are told to taste something unfa- 

miliar, follow this procedure: 

a) Put a small amount on the back of your 
hand. If burning, warming or irritat‘on 
results, don’t taste it. 

If burning, warming or irritation doesn’t 
result, touch the material cautiously with 
your tongue. 


When using electric equipment, always 


‘s 
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Avoid touching any bare wires. 
Hold the there is 


when making connections. 


wire where insulation 
Avoid touching the equipment with metal 
objects when it is connected to a 
of electricity. 

Avoid shocking a person with electricity 
even though the shock is a mild one. Some 
people may have physical conditions which 
are affected even by mild electric shocks. 


source 


When smelling an unknown liquid or gas, 
always 


1. 
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Sniff the material cautiously. 

Wave your hand back and forth over the 
opening of the container while sniffing. This 
will mix the vapor with air preventing a 
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When tasting unknowns, first test on back of hand. If 
no burning or irritation results, taste chemical cautiously. 


concentration of the material from reaching 
your nose. 

Cover the container immediately if the va- 
por burns, stings or irritates the lining of 
your nose, Some vapors can burn the linings 
of your nose, throat and lungs. 


When observing strange animals or plants in 

the classroom or on a field trip, always 

1. Avoid picking up or touching them. Use a 
jar, a box or paper sack and put them into 
the container by using a stick, trowel or 
some other suitable instrument. 
Put them in a suitable container if you wish 
to keep them permanently. Place the tem- 
porary container into the permanent con- 
tainer before releasing them. Open the con- 
tainer, remove the animal and close the 
cage quickly. 


Find the name and proper care of the plant 
or animal as soon as possible. Safe handling 
can only result from knowing the identity of 
your find. 


Units on astronomy, space travel and chem- 
istry often lead to an interest in science-type 
hobbies which are conducted out of school. A 
popular area at the present time is that of 
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To smell unknowns, fan air over container while you 
sniff slightly. Stop if you feel a burning sensation. 


experimentation with rocket building, rocket 
fuels and subsequent experimental rocket firing. 
To an embryonic scientist, young in years, 
knowledge, understanding and _ skills, 
hobbies can and have proved fatal. 


these 


The science laboratory safety rules must be 
taught well enough—1nust become a part of the 
student to such a degree—that they will be 
followed in all science activities wherever they 
occur. 

A science teacher upon becoming aware of 
dangerous science hobbies of his students should 
direct them into science safety material which 
they can follow. Parents should be contacted 
and cautioned about potentially dangerous sci- 
ence hobbies conducted by their children. The 
most dangerous home science hobbies are com- 
mercial science experiments, kits and rocketry. 
Here are some safety ideas which will help a 
science teacher discharge his responsibility in 
this area. 

1. Follow directions. Do not experiment be- 
yond what the directions give unless you are 
sure of the results. 

Know their 
characteristics. Do not mix them with other 


Learn the chemicals involved. 


to page 40 
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Ramps and grab bars along corridors are essential 
features for schools with handicapped children. 


( NLY a few years ago two very contrasting 
events took place. 

In a large midwestern city a disastrous school 
fire resulted in great loss of life. This event 
monopolized newspaper headlines for over a 
week. 

At about the same time there was another fire. 
It received no publicity other than in a few 
local papers. This first destroyed a huge dairy 
barn operated by a state school for mentally 
deficient children. The boys who worked on 
this project were in their late teens or early 
twenties. They had been so carefully trained 
and drilled for just such an emergency that 
when fire broke out that night at about 2 a.m., 
this trained crew of mentally retarded boys 
responded to the alarm, hurriedly dressed and 


went to their appointed stations and tasks. The 


Ray Graham is director of specia! education, Illinois 
Department of Public Instruction, Springfield. 


Photos courtesy of the Chicago Public Schools. 
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Designing 


by Ray Graham 


Are your classrooms 
and your school as well as 
your teachers really 


safe for exceptional students? 


Second of Series 


entire prize herd of 112 cattle and a number 
of calves was taken to safety. Some of the 
calves had to be carried. 

This school and these retarded boys demon- 
strated several important things: (a) safety is 
largely a matter of careful planning and train- 
ing to meet the hazardous conditions that may 
develop; (b) handicapped individuals need 
more than an average amount of training in 
these respects; and (c) the safety of handi- 
capped individuals is closely related to physical 
facilities of buildings. 

A leading school architect was recently em- 
ployed to design a building that would house 
20 regular classes of elementary pupils and 
three or four classes of handicapped children. 
He made an extensive study of the problem 
and at the dedication of the building said, 
“Building adequate facilities for the handi- 
capped could almost be classified as an area 
of specialization in itself.” 
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for the 


General safety considerations 

Before discussing safety features in school 
buildings that are to house handicapped chil- 
dren, a few general observations should be dis- 
cussed. 

» The principal and teachers are the key per- 
sons. Children do not think like adults. To 
handle an emergency, adults must have thought 
out every possible factor long before, so that 
safety procedures will be followed. 
Every type of possible emergency must be 
thought of and prepared for in advance. Many 
extra drills must be held. 


correct 


» Crippled children cannot move rapidly. 
Some will be in wheel chairs, some will have 
braces and crutches. Some may be belted in 
their chair when an emergency arises, or they 
may be fastened in a stand-up table. Blind 
children have a farticular problem in moving 
any time. Deaf children may not hear the 
alarm. Mentally handicapped and emotionally 
disturbed children do not always hear, interpret 
or respond to directions satisfactorily. In build- 
ings where normal children are housed, rapid 
movement of the regular classes may result in 
crowded corridors and exits, jostling, pushing 
and excitement, making the safe exit of the 
handicapped children extremely difficult. 

» Fire and smoke dangers do not always 
originate in the school building. In a recent 
incident, fire broke out on the roof of a build- 
ing nearby. A strong wind blew the heavy 
smoke into the school, necessitating immediate 
evacuation. 

>» Unusual care must be given to unusual 
situations. Fires are not always so obliging as 
to break out when all the children in the class 
are with their teacher. A child may be in the 
toilet. The teacher may be on the playground 
with some, while others are in the classroom. 
A child may be resting on a cot in another 
In integrated programs some children 
may be in several other rooms. (This will 
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room. 


Handicapped 


complicate the problem for both the special 
teacher and regular class teachers.) A serious 
problem may result on days when a substitute 
teacher is with the class. 

» A first item of safety for handicapped chil- 
dren should be in recognizing that cheap con- 
struction, cutting costs by using inferior mate- 
rials may be the difference between hazards 
and security. It is worthy of note that in many 
places there is a willingness to place mentally 
handicapped children in buildings that have 
been discarded for regular classes. This is much 
more common in private than in public schools 
because in many states there is little or no 
regulation of private schools. 


Housing Handicapped Children 


A long list could be made of specific types of 
conditions that need to be considered and of 
special plans needed for children with handi- 
capping conditions. However, no one list would 
apply to all buildings, programs or types of 
exceptionalities. Therefore, each school must 
carefully study its own problem. The following 
should be helpful in beginning such an evalua- 
tion and planning. 

1. Thoroughly study the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Are there large or small buildings 
across from the school? Are they fire hazards? 
Is the school building close to the sidewalks? 
Are the sidewalks narrow or wide? Is the 
building on a busy street ? 

2. In case of emergency in cold or inclement 
weather, where would handicapped children be 
taken for shelter? 

3. Many things need to be kept in mind 
about caring for children after they have left 
a building in time of danger. Some may be- 
come ill due to excitement and other causes. 
Some may be injured in the process of evacua- 
tion. I know of one teacher who keeps a list 
of names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of all parents in her purse at all times so she 
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can call in case of an emergency. The addresses 
and telephone numbers of hospitals and physi- 
cians should be posted near. telephones. 


4. Every teacher should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the school building. The usual 
exit might be blocked by fire or smoke. She 
must know alternate exits. Where are the fire 
extinguishers on your floor? Do you know how 
to use them? Is there one in your room? How 
are alarms given and by whom? 


5. Know and practice all emergency pro- 


cedures, such as: keeping windows closed, how 
children protect their breathing in smoke-filled 
corridors, and what to do if children jam the 
corridor. 


6. Give special attention to certain physical 
factors in buildings housing handicapped chil- 
dren. Some buildings have ramps (outside and 
inside) and elevators. These may represent 
hazards at times: an outside ramp may become 
slippery. Or an elevator may be depended on 
so much that, if it doesn’t work, or isn’t avail- 
able in time of crisis, other means of evacuation 
must be found. Pre-planning and practice for 
such emergencies may make the difference be- 
tween safety and hazards. 

Entrances and exits are especially important. 
A wheel chair may have difficulty in a usual 
sized door. Strong, fast, automatic doors could 
catch a crutch and throw a child. Steps are a 


At Neil School in Chicago, bus unloads from rear onto 
platform, which is covered to protect from ice, snow. 


hazard to every crippled or blind child. Rail- 
ings on both sides of every stairway (even fon 
one, two or three steps) are essential for handi- 
capped children. 

In some schools there is a tendency to put 
special education rooms on second or third 
floors, in basement rooms or at some other un- 
desirable location. These locations can be haz- 
ardous for the about the 
building (going to other classrooms, the nurse’s 
or principal’s office and rest room) as well as 
for emergencies. Whenever possible, these rooms 
should be on the ground floor and close to 
exits and entrances. Proper illumination of 
classrooms and corridors also is quite important 
for the safety of handicapped children. 


usual movement 


7. Safety for handicapped children begins 
with the selection of the classrooms. A small 
room for any group of handicapped children 
is always a major hazard. Crowded rooms, nar- 
row aisles and congested conditions may be as 
hazardous as doors that stick. Deaf children 
could trip over cords from hearing equipment. 
A child on crutches or in a wheel chair needs 
twice as wide an aisle for easy movement as a 
non-handicapped child may need. Crowded 
rooms often result in furniture too close to 
doors. 


The fallacy of thinking that a small number 
of children can use a small room results in 
hazards. A room for 10 to 15 handicapped 
children should be no smaller than a regular 
classroom for 30 or more non-handicapped 
children. 

Because a special class usually has children 
of different age-grade levels with varying de- 
grees of handicapping conditions, there are 
great variations in curricula materials. A spe- 
cial room lacking adequate storage facilities 
often becomes a storage depot or a warehouse. 
Wheel chairs, crutches and other equipment 
may be hazards. Projects develop slowly with 
handicapped children, and thus great accumu- 
lations of materials may result. If there are 
good housekeeping practices and adequate stor- 
age facilities, the danger is minimized. How- 
ever, it is not difficult to find special education 
rooms where the teacher and class become 
“hoarders” of materials 
actually useless. 


some of which are 


From the standpoint of safety as well as ade- 
quate programming, at least 50 square feet per 
child should be required in an average room 


to page 30 
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Birth of a Lesson 


by James W. Mann and Rosemary Beyer 


Pee the same safety education materials be 
A used in classrooms all over the country? 
Can such material be prepared to suit the dif- 
fering levels, needs and interests of the chil- 
dren? Is it possible to cover all the essential 
areas; to keep the lessons 


without technical flaws? 


“at grade level’ but 


We believe it is if, and this is a big IF, the 
teacher helps the pupils to personalize the ma- 
terial in terms of his own needs, interests and 
abilities. That is why the writing of the ele- 
mentary school safety lessons for Sarety Epvu- 
CATION is a three part process: 1) writing, 2 
using in the classroom by a teacher with chil- 
dren of varying interests and abilities and 3 
revising in light of this experience. 

In order that you, the teacher, may use these 
lessons most effectively, you will want to know 
the steps in their construction, the reasoning 
back of the decisions and the method of tryout. 

We begin with a master list of concepts. This 
is not difficult because we have, in addition to 
our experience with children, the materials 
from the National Safety Council and from 
numerous community and private agencies pro- 
moting safety. The list includes such familiar 


items as recognizing, understanding and con- 


James Mann, author of the elementary school safety les- 
sons, is the principal, and Rosemary Beyer is a teacher 


at Hubbard Woods School, Winnetka, Ill. 
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forming to traffic signs, street markings; using 
playground equipment properly; adapting to 
the hazards of weather, holiday and vacation 
activities; fire prevention and fire drills; and 
preventing accidents in the school building and 
at home. 


The list of concepts must, however, be scruti- 
nized continuously for changes in the child’s 
environment. For example, it’s no longer suff- 
cient to teach children to recognize and use 
the green, amber and red of the conventional 
traffic signal. They must also learn to recognize 
and follow the newer Walk and Don’t Walk 
and who knows what additional local varia- 
tions of traffic control 


Other problems are the variations of condi- 
tions from one environment to another: the 
hazards of climate vary from the North to the 
South; rural areas present problems different 
from urban: and cutting across these considera- 
tions is the extreme mobility of our population 
today. Thus we educate for safety, not only ac- 
cording to areas, but also against the contin- 


gencies of travel and re-location of families. 


Once we have agreed upon the list of con- 
cepts, we come to the educational problem of 
how to convert objectives into learnings which 
produce the results we seek It is not enough, 
for example, to know hat constitutes a safe 


bicycle. to know how to ride a bicvele safely, 
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or to know when it is not safe to ride a bicycle 
al all. We 
light of their knowledge and understanding 


must help children to act in the 


to use tacts intelligently for their own protection. 


Here we look to our knowledge of how func- 
tional learning takes place and attempt to con- 
struct teaching materials with this important 
factor in mind. We must recognize the im- 
portance of providing for experience, both as a 
learning factor and as practice for habit forma- 
tion. We must remember that the younger the 
child, the nearer to the experiential level he 
operates. We must know when we can safely 
begin to substitute pictorial material for ex- 
perience and how soon we can depend upon 
the ability to intellectualize as a safe teaching 


dev iC ve 


Lessons suggest activities 


We must also remember that thinking must 
accompany experience, even at an early level, 
but cannot replace it. This limits the use of 
paper and pencil exercises and of discussion at 
the early levels, and indicates that materials 
provide suggestions for activities and experiences 


appropriate to the age group in question. 


lo illustrate: First grade pupils learn how best 
to use cross walks at intersections, not by read- 
ing, discussion or even pictures, but by going 
to an intersection and walking “between the 
white lines.” Modifications of this procedure 
grade by grade will eventually find older pupils 
able to grasp the concept by reading instruc- 
tions or discussing a diagram of an intersection. 
We must, however, always provide some feeling 
learning safety 


of personal participation in 


practices 


We may extend the idea of participation in 


learning by including emotional content in 


safety teachings. Children must want to act in 
ways that safeguard their welfare. They must 
experience satisfactions when they act safely 
and use good judgment. This comes not through 
lear of consequences o1 threat of punishment, 
but through positive acceptance of a sensible 
and satisfying way of acting and living. This 


is a part of growth toward maturity. 


This also provides a basis for another task 
of teaching—that of projecting child-learning 
mito comparabl areas at the adult level. The 


child bicycle rider is performing a real child- 
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like activity; at the same time he is in training 
Materials for 
teaching safety must pointedly include similari- 
ties where they occur. 


for adult automobile driving. 


In safety learnings we 
must consciously work for transfer through use 
of common elements and utilize the challenge 
of being “grown up.” 


Now the lesson is ready to try out in the 
What does the teacher find out? 
First we have probably included too many con- 
cepts. In order to assist a teacher to make the 


classroom. 


material come alive, each section should develop 
only one or two concepts. After all, the written 
material can be only a summary or outline of 
the idea to be developed. Since the lessons 
need much discussion and, in the lower grades, 
activity and experience, obviously it becomes 
difficult and often impossible to develop prop- 
Either the 
teacher must come back to the material several 


erly several concepts at one time. 


times after appropriate background has been 
developed, or she proceeds with inadequate 
consideration of each idea presented, thus de- 
feating the purpose of the material. For this 


reason, the number of concepts is reduced. 


To be most useful, the content should be as 
universally applicable as possible, leaving to the 
teacher the job of adapting to local community 
conditions. If 


the “try-out” teacher cannot 


adapt the content, it is modified. 


Keyed to their grade level 


The content should be keyed to the level of 
the child; i.e., first-graders should be concerned 
with basic rules of safe walking and safe riding 
in passenger cars; bicycle safety may be added 
at a little later date. 


Vocabulary, also, must be carefully con- 
trolled. 


For the younger children it must be 
simple and direct, without ambiguities, using 
many illustrations. Written directions should be 
kept to a minimum. Try-out quickly shows 
any non-functional vocabulary. 


The ideas on a page must be grouped in 
some fashion apparent to the children. Often 
this can be accomplished by using lines to sep- 
arate areas, For the early grades, there should 
be less printed material, larger print and wider 
spacing. Illustrations should be as large as pos- 
sible, particularly when they are to be colored. 
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“Drunk” Glue sniffing is a dangerous new teenage fad according to Michigan 
teenagers State Health Department. In East Lansing some junior high school 
students reportedly were sniffing the glue used for model airplanes 

to make them light-headed and groggy. An additional danger is 

that the ingredients in the glue could cause damage to the bladder 


or kidneys. 


Royal The Prince of Wales has won his badge—for cycling safety. This 
support announcement was made at the congress of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents. By passing a course at Cheam School on 

cycle maintenance and safe cycling, the Prince received his National 

Cycling Proficiency Certificate and Badge. Officials said: “This 

token of Royal support is a conspicuous landmark of encouragement 


. . . for greater cooperation in safe cycling.” 


No parking Students at Woodside High School, Palo Alto, Calif., must submit 
for hazards their cars to a safety inspection before parking them on school 
grounds. All defects must be corrected before students are issued a 
parking permit. The California Highway Patrol helps in the check, 
which was originally held during the first week of school and re- 


peated for cars missing the inspection. 


Start them With the new year came a new program in the nursery schools of 


young East Orange, N. J. The youngsters are beginning a three year course 
in traffic safety at the nursery school level. Officials said, “This is 
the time to develop in the youngsters--the right attitude toward 


traffic safety.” 


Watch out Police will now be ticketing all bicycle violators in Anaheim, Calif. 
cyclists When negligent, the cyclist is stopped, citation written and a letter 
sent to the youth’s parents. For three violations, parents are asked 

to report with the child to the police station to review infractions 


and decide what action should be taken. 





The Meaning of 


If a child is to build a healthy attitude toward 
safety, he must have some understanding of 
injury and death. How does one help him ac- 
quire such insight? 


Some suggest that parents stand by and allow 
the child to hurt himself to understand what it 
means to be injured. However, it is our belief 
that a child's slight, and almost inevitable hurt, 
may be used to develop this needed understand- 
ing. The death of a pet, grandparent or neigh- 


bor may furnish the blueprint for building a 
safety attitude as it involves death. 

Although these occasions are never planned, 
the sympathetic and understanding adult may 
be able to use such experiences to augment the 
child's growth in comprehension at these times. 

This true experience, sent in by a reader who 
has asked to remain anonymous, illustrates the 
child's capacity for creating his own curriculum 
in this regard. 


ACROSS the street as I shoveled the snow 
were five year old Barbara and her two big 
brothers engaged in the same task. “Dll come 


over and help you, if you want,’ called Bar- 


/ 


bara. And so we two “women” shoveled away 
until the walk was finished. 


The next step was getting the calcium chlo- 
ride to sprinkle on the icy spots. We called to 
the boys so they would know where Barbara 
was and, as we entered my home, Barbara said: 
“I’ve been here before. I came on Halloween.” 

Yes, she had been here on Halloween I well 
remembered. Less than a week after the fu- 
neral. But little ghosts, imps, gnomes and 
witches know nothing of death so the light was 
on the porch, the jack-o-lantern in the win- 
dow, a long table filled with apples and nuts, 
doughnuts and candy and Mother in her big 
chair reviewing the parade of little costumed 
figures. Barbara’s voice brought me back to 
January 


My uncle died vesterday.’ she was 
saying. 


“Oh, Barbara,” I replied. “I am so sorry. 
Was he your mother’s or your father’s brother?” 
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“He was my mother’s brother,” Barbara con- 
tinued. “He lived across the street.” 

Conscience-stricken that tragedy had passed 
the neighborhood without my knowledge, I asked 
which house. “The one with the three win- 
Barbara said matter-of-factly. Quickly 
my eye searched the houses “across the street” 
and saw none with three windows. Only much, 
much later did I remember that ours was the 
house with three windows. 

“Yes,” “He was in bed 
but they just gave him a drink of water and 
he died. Grandma didn’t die though. She just 
sits in her chair and looks and looks.” 


de WwW “he 


Barbara continued. 


Just then the doorbell rang and it was one 
of the 
home. 


big brothers saying Barbara must go 


“Barbara tells me that your uncle died,” I 
said. 

“Oh, no,” replied the 11-year old, “It wasn’t 
my uncle. It was my grandfather. And that 
was before I was born.” 

Confused I glanced at Barbara to see what 
signs she was showing that her “deception”’ was 


uncovered. But with apparent complete uncon- 
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sciousness of anything out of the way she was 
looking up at her brother and saying again, 
“I’ve been in this house before. I came here 
on Halloween.” 
And suddenly it was no longer a memory 

I was there—standing at the front door—in- 
viting the boys and girls in, showing them the 
laden table, asking them to step in and show 
their costumes to my mother and, as Barbara 
came to leave, seeing her young blonde mother 
waiting for her in the shadows. 
conversation: 


A whispered 


“IT am so very sorry. How is your mother 
taking a 

And my whispered reply: “With great cour- 
age. She inflicts her grief on no one but we 
know because she sits in her chair not reading, 
not talking, just looking.” 

Yet, here was Barbara on this cold January 
day two and a half months later. Was she 
lying? Never! Was she playing? Playing, per- 
haps, but only if considered role playing. 

I prefer to believe that Barbara was work- 
ing out her own curriculum. Curricular task 
to learn the meaning of death. 
death. She was 
me. My brother was her uncle 


Barbara was “experiencing” 
“being” (grand- 
father), my mother, her grandmother. She had 
integrated bits of this and that relating to 
death and, much as a novelist does, arrived at 
an experience which for her was real. 

Barbara is five. The wonderful curriculum 
which she has been planning and living for 
herself will soon be superseded by one which 
society has planned for her. May I express a 
fervent hope that society allows her now and 
then to plan her own curriculum directly fitted 
to her needs. 

Society could work long and hard to get a 
better safety experience than this one, little 


Barbara, planned for herself @ 
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Bats Can 
Carry Rabies 


| ABIES from bat bites is now a recognized 

danger in many parts of the United States. 
Cases have been reported from Florida to Penn- 
sylvania and New York and from Texas to Cali- 


fornia in metropolitan as well as rural areas. 


Vampire bats cause most cases of the disease 
Because they confine themselves around Latin 
American countries with their northermost range 
about 100 miles south of the Mexican border, 
bat rabies was not considered a danger in this 
country. However, bat rabies cases in Florida 
and Pennsylvania have involved the common, 
native insectivorous varieties, according to an 
In the 
past six years, bat rabies has been confirmed in 
more than half of the states—around the Gulf 
of Mexico and also the Great Lakes area. 


article in Health and Safety magazine. 


Rabies may be contracted by nearly all warm 
blooded animals from the saliva of an infected 
animal. Wounds usually heal, but the virus 
continues through the victim’s nervous system 
to the brain. Dog rabies inoculations have cut 
down the incidence among household pets. 
However, there is no similar immunization for 
humans. Attacks are fatal unless victims un- 
dergo dangerous antirabies vaccine inoculations 

14 daily shots which may produce serious re- 
actions and side effects. Besides dogs and bats, 
the disease is most frequently carried by foxes, 
chipmunks, mice, raccoons and skunks. 

To avoid possibilities of rabies, remember 
these precautions: 
>» Stay away from any wild animal behaving 
abnormally. 


» Any bat on the ground, unable to fly well or 
flying in the daytime is abnormal. Don’t pick 
it up or go near it. 

» If anyone is bitten by an abnormal animal 
and the animal can be secured safely, send it to 
the local or state health department of the Public 
Health Service for examination. Be careful to 
preserve the head, since the evidence is in the 
brain 

p> In any case of a wild-animal bite, report it 
to the health authorities. If rabies is involved, 


this report is as important as first aid.@ 
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by James S. Keller 


Handling 
Problem 
Parents 


If they complain, put them to work. 
You'll be amazed at what parents can do. 
And with your help, baffling problems 


will be solved with ease. 


James Keller is program director, Metropolitan Safety 
Council, Denver, Colo. 
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YOOD morning, your safety council.” The 

: receptionist in the Metropolitan Safety 
Council had no idea that morning three years 
ago that this call would be so different. She 
had no way of predicting its eventual impact 
nor did she know this call would set a pattern 
for months to come. This was the beginning. 

‘We have a problem at our school,” the voice 
on the other end said. 

Since — this unusual in a 
safety council office, the problem was handled 


remark is not 


in a more or less routine manner. Referrals to 
the proper experts were made, and it seemed 
like just another small service. A few days 
later, a similar call from a different school. A 
week later another and another and another. 
‘What can we do to solve the traffic problem 


around our school?” 


Each problem was a little different, but all 
had a common pattern, Schools in the metro- 
politan area were concerned about the hazard- 
ous confusion around their school at convening 
and dismissal times. Some were decrying the 
high speed traffic; some the lack of adequate 
signing and signalization. Others complained 
about irrigation ditches, parking hazards, lack 
of sidewalks and roads, unsafe bicycling, horse- 
play in the streets. 

But almost without exception, they echoed a 
common problem: parents were complicating 
the hazardous 


situation by double parking, 


e ' . . * . . 
speeding, parking in “No Parking” zones, urg- 
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ing their children to cross in the middle of the 
block and countless other direct violations of 
law and common sense. Could something be 
done? 


Were the individual complaints of a growing 


number of schools throughout the metropolitan 


area the immediate concern of the safety coun- 
cil? A survey by the Denver Police Department 


had just shown that the largest percentage of 


traffic accidents involving children occurred in 
the vicinity of the home, rather than around 
school. Could the council justify a major pro- 
gram in the schools with this evidence on 
record? 

The answer was found in further studying 
the police department’s findings. According to 
the report, the parent’s failure to reemphasize 
school safety lessons was the underlying cause 
of these student accidents around the home. It 
became evident that students were far more 
cautious within sight of the school. The farther 
they roamed from school, the more their alert- 
ness waned. Until, by the time they reached 
home, the safety lessons learned at school were 
almost forgotten. 


The School Safety Committee had recognized 
the problem — lack of parental responsibility. 
Something had to be done to reach the parents. 

Mrs. Alice Dickinson, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s School Safety Committee, (now vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Congress of Parents and 


Teachers), called a meeting of the county PTA 
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and PTL presidents and safety chairmen. She 
explained the problem and asked their help in 
developing a school traffic safety program. A 
working sub-committee was appointed and the 
endless rounds of meetings started. It was now 
June. The program had to be in final form by 
the end of August. 


It was immediately recognized that the success 
of the program depended on the cooperation 
administrations, local PTA presi- 
dents and school principals. ‘The school admin- 
istrations were especially important. As each 
section of the program was developed it was 
reviewed by top school officials. In Denver the 


superintendent of schools set up a special com- 


of school 


mittee composed of principals, teachers, the di- 
rector of safety education, a representative of 
the police department and a member of the 
trafic engineering department. Each time this 
group met, major revisions were suggested. 

Although the committee had a general idea 
about the major problems confronting each 
school, they felt any program removed from 
the immediate problem location could not be 
as successful as one developed on a local school 
basis. 

The safety council’s role would be one of 
suggestion and aid. The committee limited par- 
ticipation in this program to elementary schools 
for two reasons: 1) The problems were more 
important according to established records, 2) 


The scope of a new project should not be so 





large that it could not be adequately developed, 


programmed and followed through. 


First the problem had to be determined 
What was causing the accidents and what haz- 
ards existed. In the program materials’ kit the 
committee included a general method of de- 
termining the hazards: a simple checklist which 
could also be used as a follow up. Two pro- 
eram evaluation sheets were included in the 
packets. On these sheets the safety chairmen 
were to summarize the effectiveness, value and 
impact of their program; and if necessary indi- 
cate any changes from the original plan. 


Seeking own solution 


After the problems had been determined, the 
local PTA could then set out to correct the 
deficiencies. 
be different 


This solution in each school would 


[he third step was the most important. After 
the solution was devised, it had to be worked 
out. This action part of the program must be con- 
tinuously evaluated and reevaluated in light of 


accomplishments aimed at the specific problems. 


The program was introduced to the local 
P'TA’s at their annual school of instruction early 
in the Fall. 
sponsible for developing motivation and interest 
on the local level. 


Each county council was held re- 


Committee members and 
the council staff explained the program in each 
county, 


A simple method of reporting was developed. 
Each school wishing to participate in the pro- 
gram first mailed a post card (included in the 
This card, which 
carried the signature of the local PTA president 
and the school principal, stated that the school 
would do all possible to eliminate the hazards 
around the school. Of the area’s 300 elemen- 


tary schools, 110 returned the cards. 


kit) to the safety council. 


Local groups were then asked to submit a 
detailed explanation of their problems, In this 


report they were asked to substantiate thei 


problems with diagrams, pictures, maps and 
other reports that would indicate the true na- 
ture of their problem. 


Each school was asked to outline their plan 
for solving their problems. This report ma- 
terial was to include all educational material 
developed, a proposed timetable of accomplish- 
ments, and in general who they were going to 


use: what, where and why they would do it 
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\s anticipated, the majority of the problems 
Most 
of the schools felt that parent educational pro- 
vrams should be established, and did so. In 
some locations educ ation was not cnouch. When 
educational programs did not produce the de- 
results, they asked for enforcement of 
school zone laws and ordinances. In one school 


hinged on the lack of parental concern. 


sired 


alone 24 parking tickets were issued to parents 
in a single week. Local police, sheriff and 
state patrol offices were flooded with requests 
for help in specific cases. Traffic engineers 
were requested to survey many problems. Their 
time was gladly given because the problems 
had been thought out and a real need had 
been proven. 


While all this was taking place, the commit- 
tee was meeting twice a month and the council 
staff was speaking to various PTA _ groups 
about three times a week. Articles were ap- 
pearing in newspapers. An awareness was be- 
ing achieved. The committee estimated that 
well over 100,000 area residents were in some 
way reminded of their 


safety responsibility. 
Most were parents 


ones the council had been 
trying to reach. 


Stepped up safety education 


In addition, the school safety education pro- 
erams were increased. PTA organizations were 
working more closely with public officials than 
ever before. School administrations, especially 
in the suburban communities became more 
conscious of designing safety into their school 
grounds. 


In one community the efforts of the pro- 
gram succeeded where everything else had 
failed. For years the National Safety Council’s 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities had rec- 
ommended a one-way street ordinance to facili- 
tate the flow of traffic. Repeated efforts at pas- 
sage were futile until the parents at one school 
were able to prove the need. Soon after, the 
city council enacted the ordinance. 


People in Denver were somewhat vague 
about the meaning of the “No Parking” signs 
in front of schools. Some thought they meant 
“loading zones.” Some felt they were “parents 
waiting zones,” and some even took the liberty 
to use them as double and triple parking zones. 


When asked to clarify, the police traffic divi- 
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Traffic or sports? 





you only THINK you know 


by Henry A. Vaughan 


UESSWORK should not be tolerated! 

The administrator must be informed on 
those things that constitute the greatest threat 
to the safety of his students. Because teachers 
and other staff members of a public secondary 
school largely control the environment, they 
should be instructed and made fully cognizant 
of the accident problem in their areas. 

Unfortunately, this is not always the case. 
In a study we made, facts proved that, in many 
instances, we are not conscious of the most 
dangerous things in our environment. 

We surveyed the secondary schools in Okla- 
homa to ascertain what the administrators feel 
are their most acute safety problems. We re- 
ceived an 80 per cent return. As would be true 
of any study, some problems came to light that 
were wholly unanticipated. However, there is 
no doubt that all replies were made in the light 
of experience, as that experience could be re- 
called. It is the total of these possible experi- 
ences that is considered first; the actual ex- 
periences to be dealt with secondly; and then 
a comparison of the two. 

One hundred fifty-four replies reported that 
the number one problem was that of students 
driving automobiles to school. This reply is un- 
derstandable since any auto accident is likely 
to be more serious than some other problem. 
Eighty-four reported that cars driven by others 
in the immediate vicinity of the school consti- 
tuted the number one problem. This probably 
would have been expected had the study been 
restricted to elementary schools. But it comes 
as a surprise for secondary schools, 

Using the method of counting number one as 
four points, number two as three points, num- 


Henry Vaughan is director, Safety, Health and Physical 
Education, Oklahoma State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City. 
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ber three as two points and number four as one 
point, cars driven by students to school totaled 
977 points. Cars driven by others in the vicinity 
of the school accounted for 777 points. Basket- 
ball totaled 358 points and football rounded out 
the four leading problems with 336 points. Tor- 
nadoes, school bus transportation, motor scoot- 
ers and others received a smaller number of 
points. 


Let me emphasize that the above responses 
are based on what the administrators considered 
their number one problem, in many cases with- 
out consulting records. In other words, these 
constitute an off-the-cuff opinion. This prob- 
ably reflects some of the fears of the individual 
respondents. 


In another part of the questionnaire the fol- 
lowing questions were posed: “Has there been 
a ‘school connected’ accident causing death, at 
your high school in the last two years?” and 
“To your knowledge, how many high school 
students have received hospital care because of 
accidents that were ‘school connected’ in the 
” Respondents were asked to 
explain any affirmative answers. 


last two years?’ 


From the answers to the above questions 
comes the justification for making a comparison 
between the two. Football injuries needing hos- 
pitalization far exceed any of the others. Foot- 
ball, for the two years included in the study, 
had 563 hospitalization cases and all of the 
others combined had 519 students hospitalized. 
This would appear to be very significant. We 
certainly don’t mean that football should be 
eliminated any more than all peach trees should 
be eliminated because boys fall out of peach 
trees and break arms. But if football is this kind 
of threat to the safety and welfare of young- 
sters, it is time that the problems are met head 
Safety edu- 
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on to reduce the rate of injuries. 





cation is needed within the ranks of the people 


coaching football. 


The school connected accidents in the state 


causing death are alarming. Seven of the 11 

deaths in the two years were traffic connected. 

But they were also closely related to something 

else: 
® one was a student leaving a school bus; 

® one was killed on the way to a ball game; 

@ another was killed in an automobile-train 
accident while advertising a school play. 
two deaths were in athletics, one in base- 
ball and the other in football. 


Claimed to Be Most Important Problems 


Cars driven by students to schools... 154 
Cars driven by others.......... 84 
Football y : 18 
Basketball AT ok OS ah Si at al a 
Tornadoes . ee st wae ane ge 
School Bus ......... 11 
REGHOr BOOOURTE «..c ie ciccc bv coceees 11 
Athletic dressing rooms. . ener 6 
Stairways 


Fire hazards 


Baseball rere! : t 
} 
5 


Physical education classes. 


Actual Injuries Requiring Hospitalization 


Football 2 a wie eee 
Basketball ’ ; res 
Playground iy + sce aes 
i ee eC 


Physical education classes. 50 
Baseball 
Glass doors and building 
Carbon monoxide 

Shop 

Falls Pane 
Playground equipment 
Stairways 

Track 

Softball 

Printing Press 

Roller skating 


Motor scooter 


~ wo 


Tumbling 
Science laboratory 


— ee DO DO 


Choked on peanut 


Sinan nn angie 
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® one death was caused by a gun accident 
in the rehearsal of a school play. 

® one death by drowning at a school picnic. 

Many solutions were offered for the various 

problems and it is indeed interesting to note 
the many suggestions. Since automobiles driven 
by students to school was selected by the schools 
to be the most acute problem, the following 
solutions were offered: 

1. Assign parking make 
checks and require that cars remain 
parked until school closes in the after- 
noon. 


spaces, frequent 


Emphasize the need for taking driver edu- 
cation. 

Use the guidance and counselling person- 
nel to get at the root of the problem. 
Conduct safety assemblies. 

Secure a better spirit of cooperation be- 
tween school and city officials. 

Get the outstanding athletes (who usually 
set the standards) and other student 
leaders to set the pattern in driving. 

Some solutions offered to cope with the real 

number one problem — that of football — as 
shown in the study are: 

1. The school should buy better football 
equipment and keep the equipment in 
good condition. 

All players should be kept in tip top 
physical condition. 

Fundamentals of football should be taught 
more effectively. 

Self-protection should be drilled 


upon 
much more than it is at present. 


}. Better trained coaches should be hired. 


All of the problems mentioned are important 
and cannot be slighted, but some are of greate1 
importance than others. While the one problem 
feared the most (students driving automobiles 
to school) is potentially a serious one, the one 
that is doing the most damage 
left, in 


football) is 


many instances, unnoticed and un- 


touched. 


A compulsory statewide accident reporting 
system is needed whose results will tend to 
keep the problems ever before the schools. A 
safety education program is impossible without 
the facts concerning the students’ environment. 
And, it’s impossible to have all the facts about 
accidents without a rigid, uniform reporting 
system that brings together valid information® 
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How not 





to get shocked 


Teach your students and their parents how to outfit 


their electric equipment so that stray electricity 


will flow to the ground and not through their body. 


VERY time you switch on the TV, use 

4 the electric hedge clippers, plug in the 
electric saw, pull clothes from the electric 
washer or dryer, you flirt with electric current 
that could give you the jolt of your life. 

Chances are slight that this would happen, 
but it could and does regularly. Some typical 
examples: 

A Texas college boy on vacation was electro- 
cuted while using a vacuum cleaner to remove 
debris from the family swimming pool. 

A Chicago teenage girl died of shock when 
she simultaneously grasped a floor lamp and 


Material for this article was prepared by the Mechanical 
Safe Guarding Committee of the Industrial Conference, 
National Safety Council. 
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rubbed her toe against the metal cabinet of an 
operating television set. 


A Florida do-it-yourselfer was fatally shocked 
when the electric drill he was using developed 
a short circuit. 


How can you prevent a similar accident from 
striking your family? One precaution you can 
take is to ground your electric equipment. This 
is done by providing equipment with a third 
“safety” wire which will divert a maverick cur- 
rent—should one develop 
ground. 


harmlessly into the 


The reason for grounding is this: an electric 
current has a natural compulsion to flow to the 
ground. In doing so, electricity could pass 
through your body, if you are in contact with 
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a defective electric apparatus and standing on 
a noninsulating surface such as earth, cement, 
metal, or touching a water pipe or other ground 
material which will provide a path for elec- 
tricity. 

To illustrate: Mrs. A., an Illinois housewife, 
uses an electric coffee maker which has a small 
piece of plastic broken from the end of the 
plug on the power cord. That defect, like oth- 
ers such as a frayed cord, can cause a severe 
shock. As long as Mrs. A. handles the coffee 
maker and keeps the rest of her body from 
contacting a good ground, she is relatively 
safe, because the electricity has no path to the 


ground, 


It could be a different story if she touches the 


sink, stove or water faucet while holding the 
defective part. An electric circuit would be 
formed and would flow through her body caus- 
ing severe injury, burns or electrocution. 

Some equipment, especially washing ma- 
chines, dryers, dishwashers, air conditioners and 
large power tools are manufactured with three 
wires reducing the shock hazard. Always look 
for that feature when purchasing large appli- 
ances. 

However, some electric equipment which 
should have the third ground wire may not. 
It may be necessary for you to install this wire 
or have it installed. 


How you ground your equipment depends 
on the type of wiring in your home. If your 


Ways to ground yc 


To fit a conventional two wire apparatu 
with a third ground wire, connect a |: 
or 16 gauge flexible copper wire t 
metal frame of apparatus. Run wire alon: 
prey i power cord to plug and cut to pig ta 


NON. META 


IRD WIRE MUST BE 
6p 10 


TED WIRING 15 USE length. Attach pig tail to receptacl 


plate screw if installation has stee 
armored cable or to water pipe fo! 
non-metallic cable. 


This is the ideal method of home wiring. 
With three wire installation throughout 
the house, you are protected from shock. 
The third wire drains all potential elec- 
tric shocks to a common ground. 
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wiring is metal conduit and armored cable, you 

can attach a ground wire to the receptacle plug OTHER GOOD RULES 

screw or a water pipe, as shown in the illustra- 

tions. However, if your wiring sak non-metallic, Be Sure electri cords are not frayed or 

you cannot use the receptacle for grounding wote 
ies . 

B, Sure rece ptacles and plugs are not 


cracked or broken. 


purposes since the non-metallic cable won’t con- 
duct electric current. In this case, ground wires 


must be connected to water pipes or metal D ; li j 
: . on ae ‘ ‘ » not run lam ry appliance cords 
framework of building. Never use gas pipes and ‘ — Pi 
sa : over pipes, radiators or under rugs. 

make sure your wate! piping system is not : } : é j I 
ented If you experience a slight tingling shock 
; . fe disconnect appliance and have it re- 
If you can’t determine your type of wiring, S Sul pt ' 
‘ ee - P 1a eC ET OTE using 1 again. 
have an electrician do so. Then proceed with I 
. . . Purchase only lamps, appliances and 
erounding: the equipment as shown in one of ‘ge ; i heel. od 
> a jai : ‘ xtenston ” that bear th abel o 

the illustrations. The small amount of time it ’ 4 papal: 1 na ; : 
: nderwriter Laboratories, 
takes is well worth the effort and peace ol soil ns ina 


mind®@ 











r electric appliances 


To adapt a three prong plug to a con- 
ventional two wire conduit or armored 
cable wiring installation: buy an adap- 
tor with a pig tail and two prongs. Fas- 
ten pig tail of adaptor to receptacle 
plate screw for effective grounding. 


ae 





To ground a three wire plug with a con- 
ventional two wire conduit or armored 
cable, attach pig tail of plug to recep- 
tacle plate screw. 
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Historical Information 


1. The kite took its name from a bird of 
prey called the kite 
powerful 


This bird is noted for its 
wings, gracefulness, ability to soar 
high and 


2. Interestingly, the nest of the common kite 


is built ol 


o glide for long distances 


sticks, rags and stringe—the same 
articles used most often to make the kites we fly. 


}. No one knows for sure who invented kites 
Some say the Greeks, although popular notion 
credits the Chinese, who have flown them for 
many centuries. 


Use of Kites 

t. Kites have had some unusual uses, They 
have started lifelines to ships in distress and 
suspension cables across rivers. They have been 
used in meteorological and other scientific ob- 
servations in measuring temperature, humidity 
and wind velocity. They have been rigged to 
take pictures for military reconnaissance and 
purposes. In World War II they 


served as aerial gunnery 


for other 


United 
Kites, properly grounded, have 


targets for 
States troops 
served to elevate and suspend wireless and ra- 
dio aerials in difficult areas. But they are best 
known for seasonal joy they bring to children 
and their parents 


). Historically, Benjamin Franklin’s famous 
experiment in 1752 of collecting the electricity 
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of a thundercloud by means of a kite is well 
known. Perhaps less well known is the fact that 
the Wright brothers used a version of a box 
kite as a glider in their experiments at Kitty 
Hawk. In reality, early planes were motorized 
box kites. 


The Accident Problem 

6. There are no national statistics available 
on deaths and injuries to children caused by 
kite flying. It is common information, however, 
that numerous youngsters are killed and injured 
in this activity each year. 

7. Telephone and power companies report 
that the remains of hundreds of kites are re- 
moved from lines annually. Some airport off- 
cials have expressed concern about high flying 
kites interfering with planes, particularly jets. 

8. Typical accident cases are these: a) One 
boy was unconscious for 15 minutes and burned 
on the hands as result of using a fine radio 
wire as a string for his kite. 

b) Two small children were burned attempt- 
ing to “rescue” a kite from an overhead wire. 

c) Youngsters have been killed and injured 
while flying kites near streets and highways. 
Many have walked into the path of motor 
vehicles while watching their kites. 

d) A high school physics book states that sev- 
eral people have been killed while repeating 
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Franklin’s experiment and suggests that none of 


us should “play with lightning.” 


Recommended Safety Precautions and Measures 
9. Fly your kite in a safe area. 
a) Select a level, open space where the 
wind has a chance to level off and 
blow steadily. 


Keep away from electric wires and 
poles, buildings, street and highway 
traffic, ditches, stones, electric signs, 
railroad tracks and _ reservoirs. 

Take advantage of recreational areas 
particularly adapted to this activity. 
For example, the department of parks 
of New York City has designated 17 
areas for safe kite flying, plus eight 
safe model airplane flying fields, in 
the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond. Other 
cities have similar areas. 

Do not fly your kite from the top of 
buildings. The hazards, including a 
tragic fall for yourself, are numerous. 


10. Fly your kite only in dry weather. A 


wet cord is a conductor of electricity; wet shoes 


on wet earth increase the hazard since they 


Double trouble: flying kites near trees and electric 
wires and then climbing high to rescue tangled kite. 
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enable a charge to be grounded more readily 
and this is dangerous. 
11. You risk your life 
a tree or pole to try to get a kite from an 
overhead wire or roof. Avoid trying to knock 
the kite down with stones, too. It is better to 


when you climb up 


lose a kite than risk your life. Buy or build 
another kite if your present one should break 
free or become entangled in wires or roof tops. 

12. Construct your kite in, and for, safety. 
a) Draw a sketch of the kite you will 

construct: its shape and size, the 
sticks, cover, bridle and 


Advance 


length of 
decorations. planning to 
achieve a well-balanced, high-flying 
kite will keep you and your kite out 
of trouble. 

Use materials of sufficient strength: 
modern, varicolored plastic sheets, 
cellophane tape and the like; these 
assist fast, safe kite construction. 
Build your kite strongly. ‘Test it for 
strength by wiggling the parts: then 
brace as needed. 
Keep safety in 


mind as you use 


scissors, hammers and nails, small 
saws, pliers, light drills, planes, sand- 
paper and clamps. Be careful to cut 
away 


sticks; 


from yourself when whittling 
close your knife blade when 
it is not in use. 

Never use metal, such as umbrella 


stays, in place of wood or plastic sticks. 


13. Use a safe cord. It should be consider- 
ably stronger than the kite’s estimated pull. It 
should never be of wire or tinsel cord .. . and 
the cord should never be used when wet; your 
kite may touch a high tension line. In addition, 
the volume of atmospheric electricity which 
may be accumulated in an exposed wire of sev- 
eral hundred or thousand feet is too dangerous 


an electric force to trifle with. 


kite skillfully and 


Balance, understanding of winds, 


14. Learn to fly you 
artistically. 
adjustment of bridle, tail, bow, tautness and 
manipulative skill under varying condition—all 
these come with practice and study and make a 
difference in your enjoyment of your kite as well 
as in your ability to fly it safely at all times. 

15. Do not let your kite fly over radio and 
television aerials. 
winds for 


16. Avoid freakish winds: study 


evenness turn page 
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When learning how to handle model airplanes, children 
should first know which areas are safe for flying. 


17. Use reels and wear gloves when flying 
large kites. These help to avoid burns in case 
the string runs through your hands too fast. 


Model Airplanes 
The Accident Problem 

18. There are no national statistics on deaths 
and injuries to young people sustained while 
flying model airplanes. However, with the ad- 
vent of inexpensive models and kits, the hazards 
of this sport are becoming more serious. 


19. Typical accident cases are these: 


a) An 18 year old boy was badly burned 
when his model airplane crashed into 
a power! line. 
A 14 year old boy flying a model air- 
plane controlled by fine wire was 
killed when his plane collided with 
an electric wire. He was standing on 
ice at the time. 
A 17 year old boy was killed when 
the control wire of his model air- 


plane touched a high tension wire. 


Recommended Safety Precautions and Measures 


20. First, observe all the precautions sug- 
gested above in connection with flying kites. 


21. Select a site large enough to do vou 
flying away 


from power lines, electric wires, 
trees, homes, or pedestrian or vehicle traffic 


paths 
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22. Provide for adequate spectator safety 
and control. Consider fencing, distance, propet 
supervision when setting up your site and mak- 
ing arrangements. 

23. Post schedules for the use of facilities: 
publicize all safety precautions, 

24. Handle gasoline and the special flam- 
mable fuels sensibly. Some of the fuels used 
for model airplanes will burn at temperatures 
as low as 20° F. The fuel is classified as 
gasoline for all practical purposes. Consequently 
you should: 


a) Keep only a small quantity on hand 

not over four ounces. 
Store fuel out of doors in metal con- 

tainers with screw tops. 
Fuel planes out of doors, never in 

confined places. 

If any fuel is spilled on parts of the 
engine where it is likely to ignite, 

wipe it off immediately. 
25. Follow recommendations of the 
Academy of Model Aeronautics in regard to 
strength of wire, proper grounding and the like. 


safety 


Selected Information Sources 


26. Francis A. Collins, The Boys Books of 
Model Aeroplanes, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
N. Y., 1941. 

27. Donald K. Foote, Aerodynamics for 
Model Airplanes, A. S. Barnes and Co., N. Y., 
1952. 

28. H. Waller Fowler, Jr. and Francis A. 
Williams, Kites, A Practical Guide to Kite 
Making and Flying, A. 8. Barnes and Company, 
N. Ya tooo: 

29. Harry Edward Neal, The Story of the 
Kite, The Vanguard Press, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1954. 

30. G. S. Ripley, The Book of Games, As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1952, pp. 178-183. 

(National Board of Young Men’s Christian 

Associations. ) 

31. Magazines: 

School Arts, Vol. 50, 1950-51, p. 174. 

School Arts, Vol. 51, 1951-52, p. 244. 
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This data sheet was prepared by Dalibor Kralovec, Direc- 
tor of safety, Philadelphia, Pa. public schools. 
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by A. E. Florio 


Strengthen Physical Education 


7OU’VE heard the statement 
When you organize for safety 


“safety is no 

accident.” 
and accident prevention the statement becomes 
quite true. 

Since the college physical education program 
exposes students to risks, we must be concerned 
with how to reduce the number and severity 
of accidents. The very element of danger makes 
physical education challenging and exciting. 
The activities also help to fulfill physical, emo- 
tional and social needs of our college students. 
Therefore, I strongly oppose curtailing activi- 
ties on the fallacious assumption that the only 
way to prevent injuries is to prohibit hazardous 
activities. To insure students’ safety by depriv- 
ing them of valuable physical activity is cer- 
tainly an undesirable solution to the accident 
unless 


This may however, 


school personnel can prove that there is a satis- 


problem. occur, 
factory alternative, and that proper attention to 
safety can minimize accidents without restrict- 
ing participation. 

To plan an effective accident prevention pro- 
gram, physical education teachers must thor- 
oughly understand the environmental hazards 
and faulty practices commonly responsible for 
athletic injuries. Most accidents can be attrib- 
uted to: 
responsible student behavior, insufficient skill o1 
poor physical condition. 


poor leadership, faulty equipment, ir- 


I will outline an or- 
ganizational procedure that will minimize ac- 
cidents in activity programs: 


Administrative support—Here, we're talking 
about top administration: president, provost, 
dean, department head and area supervisor. 
This support should start with the adminis- 
trative officer responsible for safety in the en- 
tire. university. He would organize college o1 
department safety committees and act as ad- 
visor to these committees. 

College or department safety committee 
This committee should include representatives 


A. E. Florio is professor, College of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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from the various departments—physical educa- 
tion for men, physical education for women, 
recreation, health and safety and the personnel 
handling the equipment. 

An accident reporting system should be set 
up to determine the nature and causes of the 
School or 


policies should be developed. 


accidents. departmental accident 


Appoint area supervisors 
larly effective in departments with extensive 


This is particu- 


programs and eight or ten instructors teaching 
the same activities. The area supervisor along 
with the instructor can eliminate hazardous 
conditions, check equipment and facilities, in- 
vestigate accidents and try to prevent recur- 
rence. He also inspects buildings, recommends 
improvements, and assists new instructors in 
teaching safe practices. 
Indoctrinating new staff—Each year, the de- 
partment head should orient new staff mem- 
bers with the correct policies and procedures 
used in preventing accidents. This may be done 
in an evening meeting, and should include a 
brief talk by the university safety coordinator, 
along with the department head or his rep- 
resentative. Include: 
1. Alert yourself to the hazards involved in 

each activity. 

Remove unnecessary hazards. 

Exercise precautions for hazards which 

cannot be removed. 


Create no unnecessary hazards. 
Make sure the 


knowledge, skills, and attitudes required 


students acquire the 
for safe participation. 

These suggestions can assist you in reducing 
and preventing accidents in your physical edu- 
cation program. It may also reduce the possi- 
bility of liability suits, bad publicity and criti- 
cisms of physical education. Organizing fo1 
safety in the physical education program may 
take some time and effort, but once started, it 
pays dividends by eliminating unpleasant situa- 
tions and strengthening the entire program® 
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After the competition telecast, opposing teams wait tensely with Sgt. Perry as scorekeeper tallies final results. 


Traffic safety on camera 


Quiz Gets 


by Joe A. Perry 





| AY WELLS, for 30 points for yourself and 

(0 points for your school, answer this, 
the moderator said. “It is illegal to make a 
‘U’ turn when it can’t be made safely. Under 
the state law, at what other time are you for- 
bidden to make a ‘U’ turn, even when there 


is not a ‘no turn’ sign to prevent the turn?” 


The TV camera focused on Ray. He was 
one of three students chosen to represent his 
high school on “Learn and Live.” the traffic 
salety 


['V quiz program. Ray thought for a 


minute, then answered, “In a 


marked ‘no 
passing zone.’ ” 


“That's correct,” the moderator said. 


Then the moderator asked a student on the 
opposing team to describe the shape and color 
of four trafic signs: the stop, warning, yield 
right-of-way and railroad crossing signs. . 


Joe Perry is a sergeant in the safety education service 
of the Texas Department of Public Safety, Waco, Tex. 
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Prime Time 


The youth struggled through two descriptions. 
“Uh—the stop sign has eight sides and I think 
it’s yellow and black or red and white. The 
railroad crossing sign is round and yellow and 
black.” He paused, unable to describe the 
warning sign, a diamond shaped yellow and 
black sign and the triangular shaped yield right- 
of-way sign. He lost 30 points. 

After each contestant had attempted one 
multiple choice question, the moderator gave 
the winning team first crack at the bonus ques- 
tion, worth 20 points. After this, each pupil 
was asked one final traffic safety question. The 
students had drawn numbers when they arrived 
at the studio for their turn for the multiple 
choice and final question. 

At the end of the 30 minute telecast, the 
program secretary, a high school girl, totaled 
the points and announced the winning school 
and the top male and female scorers. 

“These two schools will appear on the show 


explained W. J. Elliott, 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


three more times,” 





Public 


“Five high schools registered to 


major, Texas Department of 
Waco, Tex. 
compete on ‘Learn and Live’ and each school 
will compete against all the others. Each team 
has three members and the school can either 
use the same students for all four appearances 
or have different students each time.” 


Safety, 


Schools use different methods in choosing 
their representatives. Some schools select the 
most popular students, while in others, the 
driver education instructor makes the choice, 
usually on the basis of grades. Some schools 
give written exams to students who want to 


compete on the show. 


Each team consists of three members who 
must have passing grades in school. One stu- 
dent acts as the team captain and makes all 
decisions during the program. He decides who 
answers the questions when the moderator calls 
on his team and where the students are placed 
on the program. 


The program consists of three parts—mul- 
tiple choice questions, the bonus question and 
the final questions. 


For the first part of the show, the moderator 
has 12 questions, six worth 15 points and six 
worth 30 points. As he calls on each contestant, 
the student decides if he wants the easier 15 
point question or the 30 point question. He 
can only answer one question, 


The captain of the highest scoring team de- 
cides what member will answer the bonus ques- 
tion. If this team fails to give the complete 
true answer, the moderator will call on the op- 


position’s captain who either answers the ques- 


tion or has five seconds to choose another mem- 
ber to answer. 


“Except for the bonus question, all questions 
come from A Digest of Texas Motor Vehicle 
Laws and Texas Driving Hand-Book. Each 
contestant studies these books before the show,” 
Elliott explained. “The bonus question is a 
hypothetical phone call from ‘Mr. John Q. 
Public.” It concerns anything we think motor 
vehicle operators should know.” 


Contestants and teams can gain points through 
various means. 

© Complete true answer: For a completely 
receives all the 
points. If he fails to answer the question com- 
pletely, he loses all the points. 


true answer, the contestant 
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® Bonus Question: Points earned by cor- 
rectly answering the bonus question count in 
the highest team’s total score, not on the indi- 
vidual’s score. If the high point team fails, the 
opposition can try for 15 points. 


¢ Final Question: A correctly answered final 
question nets 20 points for the individual and 
20 for his team. If the person fails, a member 
of the opposition can earn 10 points for him- 
self and 10 for his team by correctly answering 
the question. 


© Individual Score: 
totaled at the end of each program. Then, at 
the end of the show’s 10 week schedule, the 
boy and girl with the highest number of points 
are given a wrist watch by the sponsor. In 


Contestants’ scores are 


case of tie, a written test determines the winner. 
e Team Score: Each team’s score is proc- 

The two highest 

schools receive Learn and Live trophies. 


essed after the program. 


Individual and team awards are presented at 
an award’s dinner. 


“Learn and Live” is conducted and mod- 
erated by staff members of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety and the Greater Waco 
Safety Council. Different companies and groups 
have donated the trophies and watches® 


Beaming victory smiles, winning team receives trophy 
for their school from Sgt. Perry and Major Elliott. 
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Teaching — Hazardous Profession? 


4 Seppencnonion isn’t dangerous, you say? Not 

so, according to Chicago School Supt. Ben- 
jamin C, Willis who presented school board 
members with $1,057 worth of teachers’ medi- 


cal bills. 


The hazards of teaching include such cases 
as the physical education teacher who broke 
his nose while demonstrating how to throw a 
football block, and the innocent victim who 
tripped over a student’s extended foot and went 
toppling, head first, into a desk, 


One teacher learned the hard way that it 
doesn’t pay to come between the pupil and the 
exit at the end of the day. She suffered a 
severe sprain after being bowled over by a stu- 
dent rushing for the exit. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE DUAL CONTROL 


(PATENT PENDING) 


recommended for your Driver Training Program! 


HYDRAMITE division of Stromberg Hydraulic Brake & Coupling Co. 


5453 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 


Phys ed instructors were the ones who risked 
life and limb most often, according to an ar- 
ticle in the Chicago Daily Tribune. Some in- 
structors were victims of misguided baseballs 
and basketballs while others came in more di- 
rect danger with young sports enthusiasts. 

One excited student sent the baseball whiz- 
zing into outfield and the bat into his instruc- 
tor’s head. 

Another student accidentally kicked his in- 
structor in the leg and sent him hobbling into 
the infirmary. 

And still another teenage ball of dynamite 
collided with his instructor during gym, Class 
got out early that day as fellow teachers sought 
aid for the injured man. 





avings! 


First cost is your last cost. 
Fits all cars including those 
with power brakes, easily 
transferred year after year 
without alterations. 


afety! 


Allows instructor plenty of 
leg room—no fumbling for 
pedal. Each pedal operates 
independently. Positive 
hydraulic application, 

No bars or cables to confuse 
the student, No disturbing 
noise, rattles or squeaks. 


atisfaction! 


Now completely accepted 
in high school and 
commercial driver training 
programs. 


end Now! 


Order Hydramite now. 
Complete with approved 
automotive fittings and easy 

—}——— installation instructions, 
$32.35. 
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Handling 
Problem 


Parents 


from page 16 


sion issued the order to all police units that the 
signs meant just what they said and would be 
enforced. 


Congestion in front of schools was alleviated. 
Parents now arranged to pick up their children 
some distance from 


at predesignated spots 


school. Bicycle movements became more or- 
derly. Children were now crossing at signalized 
intersections instead of between them. Safe 
routes to and from school were being used ef- 
fectively. Roads wer 


paved. Sidewalks were 


put in. Needed signal lights were installed. 
Safety patrols were upgraded. Parking lot en- 
trances were relocated. The Denver program 
of replacing flashing red lights with pedestrian 
actuated signals was speeded up as the needs 


were shown. 


Loading zones were established for school 
buses in many schools. A pedestrian bridge was 
built over an irrigation ditch to reroute stu- 
dents away from the road. Systems were es- 
tablished for loading and unloading students. 
Playgrounds were fenced. Blind corners were 
cleared. Parents learned that the safety of their 
children was basically their responsibility. Edu- 


cational meetings for the parents continued. 


Although all PTA’s had a safety committee, 
many had been inactive. These were now acti- 
vated with specific projects. The community 
was beginning to learn what could be done with 
a little effort. 
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\ll this was accomplished in an atmosphere 
of close mutual cooperation between officials 
and citizens. There was little rabble-rousing 


Off.- 


cials were ready to listen because they had first 


because the facts were first determined. 


been consulted. Teachers and principals worked 
hand in hand with the safety committee be- 
cause they were made a part of the program. 
Each school wanted to become recognized as 


the safest school in the area 


When the final results were posted last May, 
60 schools were awarded certificates of achieve- 
ment. The committee awarded four types of 
certificates: 1) Superior Participation—for out- 
standing work in solving a particularly difficult 
problem, 2) Excellent Participation—for out- 
standing work in solving lesser problems, 3 
Satisfactory Participation—for working toward 
a solution to their problems, and 4) Participa- 


tion—-for working on a program that may 


eventually lead to a solution 


Cooperation brings success 


One deputy school superintendent was heard 
to say that this was the finest safety program 
ever advanced in this community. He felt that 
because the program was a coordinated effort 
more had been achieved and more positive ef- 


fort expended than ever before. 


The school safety committee of the Metro- 
politan Safety Council, bolstered by their suc- 
cess last year, is now revising the program for 
this year. In addition they are developing pro- 


grams for junior and senior high school groups. 


Problems occur on a local level. Solutions 
must be developed in the same place. Action 
taken on this level can and did have a total 
effect on the traffic safety program in the Den- 
ver area. Thanks to a school committee dedi- 
cated to positive thought and direct action, to 
the local PTA units and school administrations 
who recognized the benefits of such a program, 
a greater safety impact has been made on the 
citizens of the area. Even more important is 
the fact that parents are beginning to learn ol 
their primary responsibility for the safety of 


their children and their community® 








Designing 
for the 
Handicapped 


t 








from page & 


for crippled, mentally handicapped, deaf, blind 
and partially-seeing children. This minimum 
should be increased if storage and various ac- 
tivities (such as rhythm games, home economics 
or pre-vocational therapy and rest facilities) 
are provided in the same room. 


8. Speech correction, school social work and 
psychological services are often carried on in 
small office-sized rooms. For efficiency, these 
rooms are sometimes remotely located in build- 
ings, may be sound-proofed, or may be acces- 
sible only through other areas. People working 
in such rooms may not hear fire alarms ot 
other signals. Many instances could be listed 
where persons in such rooms did not know that 
a fire drill was being held. Unusual planning 
must be gviven to reduce the hazards of such 
situations 


9. Provisions should be made so that in 
emergencies the teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren will have assistance in moving their chil- 
dren. Crippled children may need to be wheeled 
or carried to safety. Blind children may need 
to be guided. Others may need supervision in 
getting out of the building and moving to 
safety. Some handicapped children need doors 
opened and held for them. In some cases a 
child may be in the rest room when the emer- 


gency occurs, 


10. Fire marshals, insurance inspectors and 


other investigators should be in- 


competent 
vited to the school to discuss the particular 


safety provisions needed for handicapped chil- 


dren. They can advise on the use of sprinkling 


devices, locations of extinguishers, draping of 
windows with fire-resistant materials and other 
important factors 


To Sum Up 


1. Saving money by cutting costs in school 
construction results in greater hazards. 


Physical construction is very important 
but it can never take the place of, o1 
eliminate the need 
practicing for emergency situations. 


for, planning and 


Heating plants, electric wires and com- 
bustible materials can’t think. Sometimes, 
children don’t think. The teacher, prin- 
cipal, custodian and other adults must 


think. 


To paraphrase a popular admonition 
“Only you can prevent school hazards.” 


Handicapped children represent unusual 
needs for safety provisions in school. For 
exceptional children there must be ex- 
ceptional provisions. 

Safety in school is a part of the teaching- 
learning process@® 


New NSC Awards 
for Youth, Groups 


HE National Safety Council has announced 
a series of awards to honor youth and youth 
organizations. 

The awards are designed to give national 
recognition to youth organizations for outstand- 
ing service in preventing accidents and promot- 
ing safety. 

Separate awards, graduated according to im- 
portance, will be made to students and organi- 
zations. The awards to youth organizations are 
the Award of Honor, Award of Merit and the 
Certificate Awards to in- 
dividuals are the Citation for Distinguished 
Service to Safety, the Citation for Outstanding 
to Safety and the Citation for Mert- 
tortious Service to Safety. 


of Commendation. 


Service 


It is hoped that the awards will encourage 
and stimulate effective safety efforts and 
broaden cooperation among. youth groups and 
other agencies working toward accident reduc- 
tion. 


The awards are non-competitive. Nomina- 
tions may be made by an organization or in- 
dividual and must be made before September 1. 
For additional information and a nomination 
form, write the manager, Youth Activities De- 


partment, National Safety Council® 
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Not dé 


lower elementary 


safety lesson 


Safe Playing 


It was a rainy Saturday morning. 
The children could not play outside. 
Mother said they could have friends in to play. 
Father said they could play in the basement. 
He said there would need to be some rules. 
They would be safety rules. 
Here are the safety rules that Dad made: 
Do not open the furnace door. 
Do not touch the furnace controls. 
Do not play with the washer. 
Do not take anything out of the cabinets or shelves. 
Do not touch Father’s tools. 
Why did Father make these rules? 
Tell a reason for each one. 
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Jerry asked, ‘““What can we do in the basement’? 
Here are some suggestions: shuffle board ring toss 
darts (rubber tips) marbles hopscotch _ build models 


Name another good basement game. On another paper draw a 


picture of it. 
Crib 
A 
















































































‘When there is no sun, try safe basement fun.” 
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Safe Outdoor Play 


After lunch the sun came out. The children went into the yard to play. 
It was the first time since winter. They found many things to do. 
They remembered what they knew about safe play. Let’s see what they did. 


First they tried the swings. ‘Ss 4 
They looked at the seat. > i¢ 
They looked at the rope. 

They looked at the top where the rope was fastened. ho 


Everything was safe and sound. 

















Rule: When someone is swinging, stand from the swings. 





Someone wanted to climb the fence. 





















































The fence was quite high. 
AAAS 
\AAADA aT It had sharp points on top. 
| | They said, ““We won’t climb the fence.” 
Too : “Tt isn’t safe. 
“ae? How do you get through a fence? 


Use the 





There was a nice climbing tree. 

It had long, low branches. 

It had smooth, strong limbs. 

They decided it would be safe to climb. 
They were very careful. 

Rule for climbing trees: 

Don’t go too 

Hang on 

Don’t go too far on the limbs. 








They played catch with a ball. 
The ball went up on the garage. 
It stayed in the gutter. 

Should they ask Father to get it? 
(Answer yes or no) 

Shall they climb up? 

Will he get a ladder? 

It’s better to be SAFE than to be SILLY 
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A Rainy Saturday Morning 
It is a rainy Saturday morning in spring. 


You invite friends in to play with you. 5.1945.A 


Mother suggests that you play in the basement. 
Father says, “It’s all right, but you must be careful.” 


What does Father mean? What must we be careful of ? 
Here are the things to remember—for safety: 


Furnace—Do not open the door or touch the electric controls. 


Laundry—Do not play with the washer or dryer. Do not touch 
cleaning fluids, detergents, etc. 


Tools—Do not use tools without permission. Never turn on a 
power tool. 


Electricity—Stay away from switch boxes and fuse boxes. 
Do not turn on lights or connect extension cords while 
standing on a wet or damp floor. 


There are many safe things to do in a basement. Here are some: 


shuffle board dart games (use rubber tip darts) 
ring toss marbles horseshoes (rubber shoes) 


Play with electric trains . . . build models . . . make kites 


Discuss other suggestions from the class. (Be sure they are safe) 


Here are some things to avoid or to use with caution: Tell why. 
Matches 

Knives 

Plastic bags 

Guns (target shooting ) 


Can you name others? 
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Be Safe—Not Silly 


Look at the picture for March. What does it mean? 

Do you see that many things we do have two possibilities? 
What does the slogan ‘Be Safe—Not Silly” mean? 

Let’s see how this applies to a Saturday in spring. 





Playing in the Yard 
Do you have a swing, a teeter, monkey bar, traveling rings? 
They have not been used all winter. 
Each one may have something wrong with it. 
Tell what you would check each one for. 
Swing 
Teeter 


Bar 







Rings (See answers below) 


Do you feel like climbing? Here are some safe vs. silly things to do. 
















“Silly” Things 


Climbing fences that have sharp wires 
or pickets at the top 


Climbing very high trees 
Climbing far out on weak limbs 


Climbing onto roof tops 








“Safe” Things (Tell what to do instead) 





Here are some other “Silly” things Write “Safe” suggestions here: 

Playing in the street 

Picking up junk 

Running with sharp objects in hand 

Answers to checking equipment: Swing — worn rope, broken seat, worn con- 
nections at top. Teeter — broken or splintered board, loose hand holds. 

Bar — Broken upright, roughness. Rings — broken chains. 


Good judgment and good fun go together: Be safe — not silly. 
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In the visual aid supplement above, the 
student is thinking about the many ¢a- 
reers in safety. Of course he hasn’t thought 
of them all, but he is thinking about them. 
While you still have quite a bit of time left 
for making a final decision about your 
career, the earlier you start, the better 
your chances for success. 

Let’s look at some of the careers, and 
how the very work you’re doing now ties 
in with those careers. 


English 
“We didn’t have a very merry Christ- 
mas in Chicago, this year. That is, I hope 
most of the children did, but the adults 
didn’t. Every time we saw a happy child’s 
face, our mind’s eyes flashed a picture of 
a home saddened because a child was miss- 
ing. Chicago had just experienced its 
worst disaster since 1915. The tears of 
the nation, and of the world, blended with 
ours.” 
by Vivian Weedon, Curriculum 
Consultant, N.S.C. 
from Mississippi Educational Advance 
February, 1959. (Written after the 
disastrous school fire in Chicago.) 


What makes this beginning particu- 
larly effective? 


Pick two examples of figurative lan- 
guage that increase the effectiveness of 
the writing. 
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Time For a Decision 


Give an example of the effective use of 
contrast in one sentence. 


Answers: (1) “We” close feeling; also, 
“Christmas” is an experience understood by all. 
+) . our mind’s eyes flashed a picture 6 
and “the tears of the nation, and of the 
blended with ours.” (3) “Every time we 


happy child's TQCE wa home sadde ned because e-4 - 


gives a 


world, 


saw 


Mathematics 


1957 Accident Rates 








POPULATION 
DEATH RATE 


AGE — 0-4 S-14 15:24 25-44 45-4 6S .OVER 
DEATHS — 8350 6300 13150 29600 19 27,200 
Death Toral 

95000 


7 


ALL ACCIDENTS 











If the 1957 population were 170,000,- 
000 people, exactly how many people 
would have died? 


Why does the graph show death rate 
rather than the specific number of 
deaths? 


Why is there a break in the bar graph 
for the “65 and over” category ?” 
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It is obvious that the general area of 
mathematics is an essential area of know]- 
edge for a safety career. Math is a useful 
tool for analyzing and solving accident 
problems. 

Answers: (1) 94,860; (2) Bar graphs showing 
specific numbers would be either too high or too 
vague. (3) The “65 and over” bar would run off 


the page if drawn to fit the measurement indi- 
cated, 


Social Studies 

Here is some of the legislative action in- 
troduced in 1959. 

Illinois—H. 1267—prohibits operation 
of vehicle in Chicago by persons under 18. 

Alabama—S. 41—permits issuance of 
learner permit to persons between ages 
of 15 and 16. 

California—S. 671—provides that mi- 
nors shall receive same treatment for traf- 
fic violations as adults. 

Florida — H. 400 — exempts minors 
charged with traffic violations from ju- 
venile court jurisdiction. 

Vermont — H. 80 — provides for estab- 
lishment and regulation of driver training 
schools. 


1. How many of the above bills originated 
in the House of Representatives of the 
state legislature? 


What does the number in each case, 
mean? 


What U.S. constitutional amendment 
enables states to pass laws similar to 
those above? 


Social studies provides an opportunity 
to study our laws, our government, and 


our history. Many lives have been saved 
because of wise laws. Many injuries and 
deaths have been prevented because of 
wise planning by state and federal gov- 
ernments. 


Answers: (1) Three—‘H” stands for House and 
“S” for Senate; (2) the number of the bill indi- 
cates the number of bills introduced up until that 
time during that legislative session; (3) tenth 
“powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited to the states, are 
reserved to the states.” 


Science 
Too many drivers mix drinking with 
driving. The National Safety Council esti- 
mates that a drinking driver is involved 
in about 30 per cent of all fatal accidents. 


The development of scientific methods 
for determining the degree of intoxication 
dates back over 100 years. The fact that 
alcohol is eliminated from the body 
through the lungs was first verified by 
scientific observation in 1854. Through the 
years scientists of many nations have con- 
tributed to the development and study of 
chemical tests for alcohol. In 1938 Dr. 
R. N. Harger invented the first practical 
portable breath alcohol apparatus, the 
Drunkometer. 


The breath of the subject being tested 
is passed through a chemical reagent 
which changes color in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol present in the subject’s 
breath. The amount of color change in 
the reagent is measured, either visually 
or by means of a photo-electric cell, and 
then translated on a calibrated scale to 
show the level of alcohol in the blood. 


In approximately what per cent of fa- 
tal accidents are drinking drivers in- 
volved? 


How is alcohol eliminated from the 
body ? 


What is a “reagent’’? 


Science is used in many ways as an 
aid in accident prevention. Chemistry, 
physics, physiology and other branches of 
science give valuable help in helping to 
solve the accident problem. 

Answers: (1) 30 per cent; (2) through the lungs; 
(3) a substance used to detect the presence of 


other substances by the chemical reaction it 
causes. 


Gather Data—Then Plan 

From the foregoing excerpts, it is ob- 
vious that the school subjects you are 
studying now will prove to be valuable 
tools for a safety career later on. In addi- 
tion, however, you should begin to gather 
specific data in this important area of 
work. For example, the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education of the National 
Education Association (1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) is an ex- 
cellent source of information on safety 
careers. Write to this agency, search your 
school and town library, invite speakers 
from industry, and use other means of 
collecting data in regard to this important 
career possibility. 
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Looking Ahead 

In the visual aid supplement above, the 
student is facing the same problem you 
will have to face in the near future. In 
other words, you will have to choose a 
career. The purpose of this lesson is to 
have you consider a career in the field of 
safety. 

A growing concern over the increasing 
costs of accidents—in. terms of lives as 
well as money—has caused industry to 
place a great deal of emphasis on safety 
programs. The results of safety programs, 
administered by people especially trained 
in the field of safety, have been good. 
Therefore, industry is constantly on the 
alert to hire capable people in the field. 


A “Capable” Person Can Read 

In the material that follows this section, there 
are approximately 400 words including two 
graphs (counted as 25 words each). Your teacher 
will give you exactly two minutes to read the 
material. 

When you have finished reading the material, 
answer the questions that follow it. In this way, 
your comprehension can be checked. If you haven't 
finished reading when the calls time, 
mark where you are reading and answer as many 
questions as you can, 


teacher 


Later you can count the 
words you read and determine your 
minute” rate 
determine 


“words per 
by dividing by two. 
your 
questions, 


Also, you can 
comprehension by 
based on 


seeing how 


many what you read, you 


answered correctly. 

The American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers was organized in 1911 under the 
name of “United Association of Casualty 
Inspectors.” Since that date the Society 
has grown in membership, purpose and 
importance. 
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Today, the ASSE has established three 
grades of professional membership: Mem- 
ber, Associate Member and Junior Mem- 
ber. The following qualifications apply in 
each case. 


Member: at least 30 years of age, and en- 
gaged in safety engineering. He shall have 
either a degree from an accredited college 
of engineering and have the equivalent of 
eight years’ experience in safety engineer- 
ing, or he shall have had the equivalent of 
ten years’ experience in safety engineering. 


Associate Member: at least 25 years of 
age, and engaged in safety engineering. 
He shall have either a degree from an ac- 
credited college of engineering and the 
equivalent of three years’ experience in 
safety engineering, or he shall have the 
equivalent of five years’ experience in 
safety engineering. 


Junior Member: at least 20 years of age, 
and shall be engaged in safety engineer- 
ing, which if pursued for the required 
time will qualify him for the grade of 
Associate Member. He shall have either 
a degree from an accredited college of 
engineering or shall have the equivalent 
of one full year’s experience in safety 
engineering. 


The job titles of people belonging to 
the ASSE include the following: safety 
engineer, safety director, safety super- 
visor, safety manager, safety superintend- 
ent and combination titles such as plant 
engineer and safety director, personnel 
supervisor and safety director. 
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In a sampling of the membership of the 
ASSE, it was found that 144 had college 
degrees, 95 with two years of college, 144 
with high school diplomas, and 35 who 
had not completed high school but who 
had supplemented their accident preven- 
tion experience with safety courses in ac- 
credited colleges and universities. 


Education and Injury Rate 
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In regard to yearly salary, 53 made over 
$10,000; 22 from $9,000 to $10,000; 44 
from $8,000 to $9,000; 71 from $7,000 to 
$8,000; 97 from $6,000 to $7,000; 78 from 
$5,000 to $6,000, and 57 below $5,000. 

The following two charts show the re- 
lationship between experience and injury 
rate and education and injury rate. 


Experience and Injury Rate 
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Reading Quiz 
Directions: Answer each of the following ques- 
Do not re-read any of the material. 


1. The abbreviation ASSE 


tions. 
stands for 
2. The ASSE has three grades of profes- 


sional membership: 
, and 


») 


3. All three grades of professional mem- 
bership have the same minimum age quali- 
fication. True False 


1. All three memberships require a col- 
lege degree. True False ? 


5. All three member ships require that the 
applicant be engaged in safety engineer- 
ing. True False 


6. No safety engineer made over 
per year. True False 


7. According to the charts, there is a 

definite tendency for those safety engi- 

neers with more formal education to have 

better (lower) records of accident injury 

frequency rates. True False 
9 


$10,000 


8. There appears 
injury severity 
gineers 


to be a record of higher 

rate for those safety en- 

with more formal education. True 
False ? 


9. According to the charts, the amount 
of experience of the safety engineer does 
not have any apparent relationship with 
the injury frequency rate. True 

False 4 

10. According to the charts, the amount 
of experience of the safety engineer does 
not have any apparent relationship with 
the injury severity rate. True 

False f 

Answers: 1. American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers; 2. member, associate member, junior mem- 
ber; 3. false; 4. false; 5. true; 6. false; 7. true; 
8. false; 9. false; 10. false. 


Follow-Up 


It is apparent that education and ex- 
perience are two large factors figuring in 
the success of safety engineers. Other 
careers in safety require good education 
and experience too. 

Follow up your study of safety engi- 
neers by learning about the other careers 
in set wr Write to the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for informa- 
tion on careers in safety. 


Start now to gain the knowledge and 
experience. 





Birth of a Lesson 


from page 10 


Drawings expected of the child also require 
more room at this level. 

A good portion of the material should in- 
volve some activity by the child (to secure his 
participation and interest in the subject mat- 
ter). The demand varies, of course, according 
to grade level. In choosing the activity, the 
evaluating it is: Does it 
necessitate thought on the part of the child and 
does it require him to use the information in 
a manner within the range of his skills? For 
asked to 
color the traffic light which means stop. This 
means he must consider position, color and sig- 


main criterion for 


example, the first grader might be 


nificance of traffic lights and can act within 
the range of his skills. The older child may 
be asked to draw or list 
around the playground not 


three safe routes 
mentioned _ pre- 


viously. This entails synthesizing previous dis- 





cussion, drawing out certain principles and ap- 
plying them to new situations—the writing and 
sketching both within the range of his higher 


level of skills. 

In the preparation of safety materials, it is 
recognized that the role of the teacher is all- 
important. By her use or misuse of materials 
she can render it effective or she can make it 
useless or worse. Through her creativity, she 
can put life and meaning into the material. 
She can bring it into focus and suit it to the 
environment. She can make it function in the 
children’s daily actions or she can relegate it 
to dull and lifeless paper and pencil exercises 
The materials contain the information, the 
teaching suggestions and the clues to the crea- 
tive approach, but it is the teacher who must 


finally make it useful to children® 


AN EXCITING NEW APPROACH 
TO DRIVER TRAINING AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Positive attitudes toward highway safety are 

successfully developed via this completely new visual 
training approach never before utilized in the driver 
training field. 
The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
is a complete, effective and amazingly versatile train- 
ing program presented with an overhead projector. 
It is.invaluable for initial training, re-training and 
attitudinal training of teen-age, adult and professional 
drivers. 


The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
utilizes large, heavy gauge multi-colored plastic 
transparencies with attached overlays to illustrate 


THE COMPLETE SET INCLUDES 
106 BASIC TRANSPARENCIES, 
144 OVERLAYS, DETAILED 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL AND 
STURDY CARRYING CASE. 
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progressive traffic situations and safe driving tech- 
niques. Overhead projection, from the front of the 
room, enables instructors to face audiences, conduct 
group discussion and observe reactions. 


Educational institutions, industry, insurance com- 
panies, government agencies, the armed forces, civic 
groups and others interested in promoting highway 
safety will find the DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPA- 
RENCY SERIES to be an indispensable new addi- 
tion to their driver safety training programs or driver 
education classes. 


For complete information and illustrated literature, 
write to... 
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You re Not 
to Blame, 
But — 


from page 9 


chemicals unless you are definitely sure of 

the reaction which will result. 

Avoid experimenting to see “what will hap- 

pen.” Always know what will happen be- 
fore putting the things together. 

Observe the same rules at home that are 

observed in the science classroom during 

experimentation. 

Avoid getting dangerous chemicals which 

are not in the original set unless the chemi- 

cals are known as to characteristic and re- 
action. 

The area of amateur rocketry is very danger- 
ous for anyone except the most skilled indi- 
viduals. The very nature of the fuels involved, 
the amounts needed, and the lethal nature of 
both the fuel and the rocket as a_ potential 
missile emphasize the seriousness of this area 
of amateur investigation. 

Few science teachers are qualified to super- 
vise rocket experiments. Furthermore, the firing 
of rockets should be done strictly on approved 
test ranges. Few amateurs have access to ap- 
proved test ranges. 

In light of these facts, science teachers and 
school authorities should not sanction this kind 
of amateur experimentation by members of 
their student body. This need not alter the 
teaching of rocketry as far as science-math ap- 
plication is concerned. This field of study is an 
important one in science and students should be 
introduced to the problems of space explora- 
tion. However, this teaching should stop short 
of actual fuel and firing experimentation. 

The scientific attitudes which can develop 
from home hobbies are very desirable. If proper 
safety rules cannot be followed or enforced it is 
questionable if the growth of scientific atti- 
tudes is worth the risk of injury. The prime 
responsibility of the teacher is to develop rules 
which will pertain to science hobbies as well 


as supervised demonstrations in the classroom 


40} 


The emphasis on science safety has been neg- 
lected in junior high science programs. Yet it 
is probably most important at this age level. 
Upon this beginning more can be built at the 
secondary level. 

Safety teaching can be accomplished not only 
through respect for science and the tools in- 
volved, but also with increased interest in the 
proper mastery of science information. More 
probably it will come when science safety is 
taught as an integral part of the science pro- 
gramming. In this fashion the meanings, un- 
derstandings and necessity for science safety can 
be accomplished. 

There is still much to be done in the field 
of science safety. Teachers must be taught to 
recognize the importance of safety in the sci- 
Few science rooms are safely 
equipped with fire extinguishers, sand buckets, 
procedure for disposing of chemicals and broken 
glassware. With proper advance planning and 
small outlays of money these things can be recti- 
fied. A science teacher will be doubly rewarded 
if he 
science safety®@ 


ence laboratory. 


combines the teaching of science with 


Book Review 


Safe Living, Harold T. Glenn, Chas. A. Bennett 
Company, Inc., Peoria, IIl., 1960. 

This attractive book with an instructor’s guide and 
study guide is geared for a course or integrated 
study for the junior high school. But, it would also 
fit the needs of those teaching safety during the 
freshman and sophomore years since the long, final 
chapter covers pre-driver education. This emphasis, 
though very useful as the legal age for driving draws 
near, diminishes somewhat in value as younger stu- 
dents are taught. 


Coverage of the book is complete and the format, 
including excellent cuts and line drawings, should 
be exceptionally attractive to the student. If the 
“thousand words” fable were used for each _ pic- 
ture in Safe Living this book would be an encyclo- 
pedia. 


The study guide includes questions and project sug- 
gestions on the text. The instructor’s guide contains 
an exhaustive correlated audio visual list with sources, 
which should be most useful to the instructor. 

Safe Living is based on an impressive list of con- 
tributing reviewers and an extensive list of source 
books and other materials contributed by agencies 
and commercial organizations. It would seem to be a 
welcome addition to a growing field. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 








Coming Features Next Month 


» Report of a special study on farm shop accidents and the resultant recommendations for 
teaching safe practices with farm machinery. 


» An entire city in California united to stop bicycle accidents. How the schools developed the 
classroom study and how the parents aided in skill testing make a real success story. 


» Today, more cars than ever are seen tugging boats over the highways. This takes skills 
which are now being taught in driver education classes. Suggested study program plus many 
safe practices are included in this article. 


» One author tries to figure out why we are more successful in teaching arithmetic than safety. 


» Louisiana has an all state youth safety council with a unique program for recognizing the 
fine efforts of local chapters. 


>» What’s the elementary principal’s role in safety education? One principal tells his idea of 
the administrator’s responsibility. 


» One school district realized it had not a unique but an increasingly serious problem — 
water safety. And it organized school instruction for both elementary and secondary students. 


» Safety education data sheet will cover safe practices while fishing. 





DRIVER EDUCATION PRODUCTS FOR VEHICLE AND CLASSROOM USE 


Driving Instructor's Rear View Mirror Highway Signs 


" 














#102 +616 


Mounts at top of windshield on instructor's side by means of A visual aid necessity for the Driver Education classroom. Au- 
three smail suction cups. No interference with forward vision. thentic shapes of the six basic signs, with no lettering, teach 
The 2!/."'x10"' non-glare mirror permits the instructor to main- the student to become thoroughly familiar with the meaning 
tain a constant observance of the rear traffic pattern. of highway signs by their physical shape and color. 

The mirror bracket is designed to allow a multitude of ad- The square, round, diamond, and triangle are finished in 
justments so as to conform with extreme windshield slants, as highway yellow. The octagon sign is finished in red, and the 
well as semi-slanted windshields. The suction cups are spe- rectangular sign ‘s finished in white. All finishes are gloss 
cially made for this application to provide for a positive enamel for ease of cleaning. These are large 16 inch signs, 
and firm installation. While the mirror can be removed in precision cut from rigid, durable hardboard, suitable for 
seconds, it will also remain secured for as long as so required. hanging or screwing to the classroom wall 


#102 MIRROR POSTPAID $4.75 #616 SET OF SIX BLANK SIGNS POSTPAID $8.95 


LAKE AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO. 


531 North Woodbine Ave. Oak Park, Illinois 











DRIVER EDUCATION 29 films on problems of driving 


General Design of the Series 


The DRIVER EDUCATION series is designed to supplement the class-room phase of driver 
education as offered throughout the United States. Its main objective is to emphasize the 
developing of attitudes and civic responsibility. It also strengthens the effectiveness of 
practice driving by providing a better understanding of safe driving habits. All aspects 
of the driver in various driving situations are shown. Problems in highway driving, city 
driving, emergency situations and human relations in traffic are presented with emphasis 


on the conditions necessary to make each person a safe, more efficient, and happier 
driver. 


Films in the series: 

OVERVIEW 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DRIVER 

PERSONALITY OF THE DRIVER 

ATTITUDES, EMOTIONS AND HABITS 

ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 

THE DRIVER’S LICENSE 

MECHANICS OF THE CAR 

SAFETY FEATURES 

THE NATURE OF THE ROADWAY 

TRAFFIC CONTROL 

NATURAL LAW 

MAN-MADE LAWS 

LAWS, ENFORCEMENT AND COURTS 

PREPARING TO START AND STARTING, STEERING, 
STOPPING, BACKING 

DOWN SHIFTING AND EMERGENCY STOPS AND 
TURNS 

PARKING AND BACKING INTO A STALL AND SKILLS 
ON HILLS 

ACCIDENTS 

STANDARD SHIFT DRIVING 

PRACTICE DRIVING IN TRAFFIC 

DEFENSIVE DRIVING 

DEFENSIVE ACTION 

CITY DRIVING 

HIGHWAY DRIVING 

PEDESTRIANS AND CYCLISTS 

OTHER USERS OF THE HIGHWAY 

ADVERSE CONDITIONS 

NIGHT DRIVING AND EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 

PURCHASE AND USE OF THE CAR 

MAINTENANCE 

LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 


Please send detailed information on DRIVER EDUCATION 


NET Film Service Organization 


Audio-Visual Center Name 


Indiana University Address 


Bloomington, Indiana 


City 


Printed in U.S.A. 411.03—031 
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